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One of the inevitable conclusions that Will 
he reached by the public, ul.cn and if Wat- 
ergate is ever fully unraveled, is whet heir it 
is t call y worthwhile to spend so much ofyhe 
public’s hard-won money on certain govetrn- 
nic*nt operations which were exposed as 
hopelessly corrupt or inefficient.' \ 


But, getting hack to Alan Dulles. I was 
shown into Ins office prern.iturelv. He was 
on the phone and plaintively asking some- 
body on the other end of the line. “But how 
much does a tractor cost?’’ lie spoke in the 
voice of a man who had never seen a trac- 
tor. 


j. Edgar Hoover longed to live until t5ie 
colossal new FBI headquarters was com- 
pleted tit Washington, He didn't make it. ftol 
now that it is about complete at a cost of 
tens of millions ol dollars a lot of people when 
put tip the dough will tend to wonder uheih-i 
er it is worth a tinker's dam. Hoover's sac-) 
rosanct strong-box wys rifled of highly C las-t 
sifted documents while lie was still living,,’ 
and Ins temporary successor was stupid. 
enough to destroy.’ unread, files that might;' 
have further pinpointed Watergate guilt. j: 


Alan Dulles’ pipe sputtered volcanic 
sparks at a reception he attended in Wash- 
ington tor Nikita Khrushchev, when the latter 
paid a visit to President Eisenhower. Khrus- 
chev, who probably knew more about Dulles 
than Dulles himself did. cornered him at the 
reception. and .suggested to him jovially that 
each big power fire half of its spies. 
“They're all double agent.” Khrushchev 
said with a merry twinkle. "Why don't we 
just exchange such secrets as we've got, 
ant! save all that money?'' Dulles was not 
amused. 


Jj 


Then there’s the CIA, which alwavs has- 
been a bit retarded. It has a new home out- 
side of Washington v. Inch Washington 
t George, that is, who had three spies at 
most) could never have understood. It cost, 
many millions, is regarded a s mote securi- 
ty-conscious Ih in Fort Knox, is loaded with 
thousands of well-paid spies, programmers 
and oracles who divine what the clandes- 
tinely-gathered information reallv means, 
and many society fellows who are too proud 
to work for a living. 

CIA fouled up the Bay of Pigs invasion, 
its a result ot which we were nearlv thrust 
into a thermonuclear war. It fouled tip the 
overthrow ol South Vietnam's President 
Dtem. Now it is revealed tint it violated us 
cliat ter. went into the domest-c spying busi- 
ness. and had its nutty lvc.vksh.v.vs search- 
ing through the files of Dr. Hllsherg's head 
.shruikei . 

Did a piece years ago about the CIA ■ 
around the time Castro was .demanding U. 

S. tine lots as ransom for the poor Cuban 
sl"h> he had rounded up m the Hay nf Pigs 
fiasco. I he CIA public relations fellow acci 
deie.tlh ushered me too early into the oil ice 
of the then ti ; re f tor. pip'-smoking p.iriy- 
go’.ng .Man Dulles, brother of tie- Secret, irv 
ot -date i who was s’.irpn.-ed that the world 
was stunned hv Rus-aa's Summit 1. John 
ko'.tet Dulle.s ;,skfd. “Why is everybody 
getting so ext tied nvet a piece of iron in the 
skv 


■sow it comes out that the No. ’ man in 
the CIA okayed crazy red-wagged disguises 
and other cloak and dagger accessories to a 
e couple of dumb operatives who had pre- 
. viously mangled other illegal acts. In add j- 
r Hon. looking hack IT years, the CIA gave 
k From ts Gary Powers the go-go-go signal to 
5 make a 1 , high altitude spy flight across the 
V heart of t he Soviet Union just days helmet 
iFusenhow cr was to go to the sensitive sum- 
:mii with KhniMichev. DeCuulle and Mac- 
'..Mill an in Paris, powers was shot down. 
Kin u.shchev 'hawjed the hell out of Eisen- 
hower. the summit collapsed, and Fiscnhow- 
et" s invitation to visit tho USSR and caiole 
tt:s Jot million people was abruptly with- 
diptw n. 

A.o why should we spend so much on an 
ongMu/ation threaded so liberally with Key- 
stune Komedv Hops? 

Also, let's take anotit-.-r look at the (!■•■ 
cay/’d office of the Attornev General. And at 
the *' xpenstve digs of the Prestdcip s - - anv 
pres idem's - chief counsel. And the cost of 
m. lit.;. uni: ig .'and waning and dining and let- 
ting’ 'the stilts tli u in about evi'iv presi- 
dent insists upon having oiniind him. telling 
him ! fiw great he ts as we've seen with 


IT in i go 's Gen I 
el 's SliS'rmao Ad 
er. god', Nixon's c 
.He i , i Inn), ol 
saved ami tunnel 
;m and sot els -tie, 


I a rry Vaughan, l.t<enliow- 
.m Johnson's Bolifw Bak- 
wey of la. nits, 
the ti-ieeji iha! could h" 
■d into d-'. cni. Iiuinaiiilai t- 
Jed pursuits! 
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Drastic changes are aimed at 
ending rivalries and improving 
the usefulness of U. S. intelli- 
gence. One result: Some inner 
workings are being disclosed. 


The supersocret U. S. intelligence ap- 
paratus is being rocked from within on 
a scale never before so visible to the 
public. 

What set off the tremor is a major 
overhaul, now in progress, of the ma- 
chinery that produces the worldwide 
intelligence assessments on which crucial 
national decisions are based. 

'S Under James R. Schlesinger, the new 
Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency and overseer, also, of the vast 
U. S. information-gathering network-mil- 
itary as well as civilian— significant 
changes are being made. They have 
these objectives: 

• To shake up the whole system and 
sharply improve its usefulness to the 
President and his top advisers. 

• To process vital intelligence more 
effectively, at less cost. 

Mr. Schlesinger cracked down on 
CIA, his home base, first. Now he is 
expected to focus on other parts of the 
intelligence community— military and 
civilian. 

Payroll reductions. In the reorga- 
nization process, wholesale firings have 
occurred at the CIA— a cutback, sources 
say, of perhaps more than 1,000 of the 
agency’s estimated 15,000 employes. 

Some professionals assert that Mr. 
Schlesinger is bent on rooting out an 
“intellectually arrogant” clique that has 
been riding high in the CIA hierarchy 
for years. 

Others counter that the chief purpose 
of the housecleanings is to enable the 
Nixon Administration to “politicize” the 
intelligence mechanism to its own ideo- 
logical shape— and use Mr. Schlesinger 
to do it. 

Both charges arc vigorously denied 
by responsible people on all sides. In- 
stead, the charges are cited as examples 
of the bitter bureaucratic infighting go- 
ing on in Washington— and spreading 
into the intelligence system. 

On one iront, heated feuding between 
the CIA and the Pentagon’s Defense In- 
telligence Agency— DIA— is out in the 
open. 


Pentagon intelligence specialists, trying 
to regain control of assessing military 
threats to the U. S., are citing what they 
characterize as examples of blunders and 
bias by the CIA. 

The military critics admit that their 
own mistakes a decade and more ago 
obliged the Government to turn to the 
civilian CIA for the main assessments 
on military threats. But now, the mili- 
tary men contend that DIA has been 
revamped, is more objective— and less of 
a lobby designed to scare Congress into 
voting higher defense budgets. 

Against that background of turbu- 
lence, Mr. Schlesinger is moving to 
carry out the sweeping reorganization 
of the U. S. intelligence community orig- 
inally ordered by President Nixon a 
year and a half ago-in November, 1971. 

Knowledgeable sources say that Rich- 
(/ ard Helms, now Ambassador to Iran, 
was replaced by Mr. Schlesinger as CIA 
Director because he failed to carry out 
the overhaul mandate to Mr. Nixon’s 
satisfaction. 
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what he calls the intelligence communi- 
ty staff, with offices on the top floor of 
the GIA headquarters building in a 
Virginia suburb of Washington. 

Significantly, two military-intelligence 
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James Schlesinger, Director of | 
Central Inteilic.ence, presides \ 
over the U.S. Inioliigenca \ 
Board, which sets inteiiigence 
requirements Hid priorities. 
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genee-collection program high-flying 
United States reconnaissance planes 
were secretly and successfully sent for 
years over the U.S.S.R. to collect ex- 
tremely valuable military intelligence. 

The program had the highest priority 
and was approved by President Eisen- 
hower. The story broke when one plane 
was shot down over Russia in the fall of 
1900 on the eve of a scheduled summit 
meeting, providing Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev with a pretext for breaking - 
off Ihc meeting and indulging in moral 
fulminations against such "technological 
espionage' 1 efforts. Although there is no 
evidence that Eisenhower knew of the 
last, unwise and ill-fated flight on the 
eve of the planned summit meeting, he 
took full personal responsibility, In his 
speech Monday, Mr. .Nixon also ac- 
cepted responsibility for the acts of 
“subordinates whose real exceeded their 
judgment." The parallel speaks for 
itself. 

Two moral issues 

Prior to election campaigns all parlies 
seek to obtain as much biographical 
information or intelligence as possible 
about their opponents. The means used 
may be open or clandestine, as in 
Watergate. Washington columnist. Jack 
Anderson wrote last Sunday that his 
“own White House sources say the Pres- 
ident coi l airily did not authori/.c anyone 
to send a burglary-bugging team into 
the Democratic lair. Blit they acknowl- 
edge that he approved the. overall espio- 
nage-sabotage operation.’ 1 'Only history 
v. ill support or disprove Mr. Anderson's 
claims, but it is hardiy open to serious 
question that as cx|.*oriineed a politician 
as Mr. Nixon didn't know that his party 
was ’collecting .political intelligence on 
ln.s opponent before and during llic 
.campaign. 

The moral issues in Watergate thus 
narrow clown fo two: . 

» The means used to collect intelli- 
gence about opponents, a normal func- 
tion of any party in a campaign: 

» The use of deception and denial in 
public affairs ns the story unfolded, 
indicating that immoral and . illegal 
means — wire-tapping, burglary, sup- 
pression of incriminating evidence and 
witnesses and ilie like — bad been used 
with or without the sanction of the While 
House staff and the President's closest . 
advisers. 

These are moral issues in themselves, 
quite independent of whether the Presi- • 
dent was "witting' 1 ' (a favorite intelli- 
gence term l of the specific Wa'crgale. 

' caper itself, which wan onlv accidentally 
uncovered. And, of course, there is no 
reason to doubt the I ’resident's state- 
ment that lie was “appalled by litis 
senseless ami illegal action" when he 
first heard about it in press accounts. 

Fir,-!, the question oi mentis, lit rola- 


By PAUL \Y. BLACKSTOC1C 


Columbia, S.C. 

Watergate began with a case of 
clumsy break-in and eavesdropping on 
the Democratic party headquarters dur- 
ing the last election. It reached a major 
watershed 10 months later when Presi- 
dent Nixon “accepted the resignations’’ 
of two of his “closest and most trusted 
aides” on the White House staff and 
fired a third. On two occasions Mr. 
■.Nixon bad flatly denied that the White 
House staff was in any way involved 
and his press secretary, Ronald Zie- 
gler, had repeatedly branded press dis- 
closures to "the. contrary as "not only 
fiction, but a collection of absurd lies.” 
In bis speech Monday, Mr. Nixon indi- 
cated that be placed greater credibility 
on the self-serving reassurances and 
repeated denials provided him by his 
own staff than in the wealth oi informa- 
tion provided over the months by the 
press. 

Thus Watergate highlights the bitter 
adversary relationship between the. ad- 
ministration and tite news media, a 
relationship frequently exacerbated by 
Vice President Ac new. Without the ex- 
istence of what Air. Nixon in his speech 
called “a vigorous free press" Water- 
gate might have been decently buried 
and passed off as a minor although 
admittedly sordid incident in a healed 
election campaign, it is significant that 
Goi'bbcls, the talented head of Nazi 
Germany's Information Ministry, des* 


■'} }<•<; r nev 's roU» vi!h the color- 
full term which 

translates liu rally as “tending the mas- 
ses astray." Ti ts was' cKirlv Mr. Zie-' 
glcr's sit ntegy—a strategy of deception 
and denial— until Ike President's belated 
speech Monday. 

Perhaps ll 
to W; 

is tiie l’-2 alf, iir. Under this intetli- 


utiiversnlTy recognized practice. It is 
defended on national security grounds — 
(hat is, the nation is justified in using 
illegal means to assure its survival in a 
world of hostile or potentially hostile 

states which may threaten its existence. 
Hence all nations employ clandestine 
intelligence services which secretly col- 
lect political and military intelligence by 
admittedly illegal and immoral means. 
However, within the slate, in domestic 
political and other internal affairs, polit- 
ical or industrial espionage is not only 
condemned on moral grounds, but it is 
also illegal except for narrowly specified 
purposes and under carefully controlled 
conditions. Wiretapping, for example, .is 
absolutely necessary in the fight against 
organized crime, particularly narcotics 
traffic but is carried cm legally only 
under a specific court order and,, with 
the approval of the attorney general. :■ ; 

It is axiomatic that the use of im- 
moral means — such typical clandestine 
techniques as bribery, blackmail, bur- 
glary and extortion — tends to produce 
immoral people. This fact of life is 
recognized in a former CIA clandestine 
training manual that refers to it as 
“corruption by the tools of the trade.” a 
wonderfully descriptive phrase. In Wat- 
ergate, certain of the low-level agents 
involved probably learned clandestine • 
intelligence techniques from this sub- 
standard manual, which has been avail- 
able in a Spanish translation ever since 
the ill-fated Bay of Pigs fiasco. 

The question of deception , , 

- <• •# 

Second, the question of deception. The 
arrogance of the former White House 
staff lias been widely noted. Combined 
with the arrogance of power, deception 
in public affairs when used as a “fool of 
the trade." also lends to corrupt. Tire 
practice has been defended as the gov- 
ernment's "right to know, to withhold 
and to lie," but the experience of both 
(he Johnson and Nixon administrations 
indicates that the price of continuous or 
repeated deception in public affairs may 
be very high -- political alienation, the 
collapse of credibility and the u.ndermim 
ins of faith in the-institutions of govern- 
motif itself. Like violence, deception 
may be likened to an attra tivc but 
psychotic whore, who will si ct> with 
any one of us, or all of us together, but 
in the end site will destroy us all. ; 

In Ins Monday address, Mr. Nixon 
indicated that there was a lesion to be’ 
learned from Watergate, namely the) 
not’d for reform of election | 
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